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gious faith of this eminent and good man, know that 
he professed the doctrines of peace as asserted by 
Christ, and for which his sect had become distin- 
guished, and consequently that he never could have 
intended to yield the right to human authority, to 
compel their descendants to violate this very funda- 
mental principle of their religion, or else be subyect- 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

In the last number of the Pennsylvania Law 
Journal we find an opinion given by Judge Banks 
in the case of the Commonwealth vs. Segman, in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of Lehigh County—re- 
cognizing in their broadest sense as the fundamental 
law of the land, the rights of the individual to lib- 


erty of conscience, subject to no restrictions by hu- ed to penalties or imprisonment. 


These remarks are induced, by the fact that there 


man authority, in any case whatever, so long as_un- 
is now a bill before our State Legislature relative to 


der this covefy he attempts nothing prejudicial to the 


public good, or infringing upon the rights of others. the militia system, which, if it becomes a law. will 


ss ; rey ae? 
He says in reference to our ancestors : deprive us of our right to worship God agreeably to 


at de s the convictions of truth in our consciences. For w 
In their frame of government of the province of For we 


Pennsylvania,together with certain laws agreed upon . 
in England, on the 25th of April 1682, will be found| Him by obedience to His will, which requires us 
the following provision which formed the 35th sec-| to seek peace with all mankind, and to rely for pro- 
tion: “'That all persons living inthis province who | tection and defence alone upon His superintending 
confess and acknowledge the one Almighty and Eter- 5 
nal“@eud to be the creator, upholder, and ruler of the 
* world, d that hold themselves obliged in con- 
science t@live peaceably and justly in civil society, | certainty of this dependence, as all sufficient in the 
shall in no“way be molested or prejudiced for their | hour of trial. Therefore, while we seck on af as. 
religious persuasion, or practice in matters of faith 
and worship, nor sha!l they be compelled at any time 
to frequent or maintain any religious worship-place 
or minisiry whatever,” 

In pursuance of this plan of government, thus proper to deny us this righteous demand, all that we 
formed, and to carry out those enduring principles ean do will be to enter our:solems and earnest pro- 
will be found, in one of the first laws enacted by 
them, and entitled a law concerning liberty of con- 
science, the following remarkable sentiments: “ Al- 


believe that true worship can only be rendered unto 


Providence. Numerous evidences from the past 
history of the Society, might be given to prove the 


casions to avoid the infringement of the rights of 
others, we claim the privilege of enjoving unmolest- 
ed this unoffending faith. Should our Legislators see 


test against the palpable injustice and submit to suf- 
fer for conscience sake. We, the descendants of 


mighty God, being only Lord of conscience, Father | Willinm Penn, living under «a government which, _a8 | 


; 


of lights and spirits and the author as well as object} admitted by Judge Banks, owes*its truest greatness 
of all divine knowledge. faith and worship, who only | 4 the extended liberality of our religious principles 
can enlighten the minds and persuade and convines | Se ogglinn a 
the understanding of people in due reference his | Practically carried out by th founder of our State, 
sovereignty over the souls of mankind: It is enact- 
ed by the authority aforesaid, that no person at any | low-heirs of the common blessing, we are entitled to | 
time hereafter living in this province, who shall con-j| Jogk for a guarantee for its continuance. 
fess and acknowledge one Almighty God to be the 
erealor, upholder, and ruler of the world, and that 
professeth him or herself obliged in conscience to THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
live pe: aceably and justly under the civil govern- 
ment, shall in any wise be molested or prejudiced for 
his or her*conscientious persuasion, nor shall he or 
she at any lime be compelled to frequent or main- 
tain any religious worship-place or ministry whatev- 
er, contrary to his or her mind, but shall fully and 
freely enjoy his or her Chistian liberty in that re- 


7 


j 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 
' 


It must be cause of regret to the lovers of peace | 


and social order, that anything should be introdneed | 
into the prominent movements of the day, calculated | 
to create hostility between different denominations of | 
Christians, and especially between those whose con- 
flicting views. and interests have already separated | 
-| them most widely from each other :—Hence we ean- | 
spect, without any interruption or re flection ; and if ; . 
} hi 'not but regard the recent discussions as to the sup- 
any person shall abuse or deride any other for his or | ; : * 
-| pression of the Protestant, or the introduction of the | 
her different persuation and practice in a matter of} ; “ge rw ~ 
hs er stn -|Catholic version of the Scriptures, in the public | 
religion, such shall be looked upon as a disturber of 2. _ ”s 
schools, as highly injurious in its tendencies—inin- 
the peace aod to be punished accordingly. , 
Here we have the sound doctrines and ehristain ; ; 
> } | enmity alwavs so strong between the Protestant 
precepts of William Penn, promulgated to the worl lethalie ( 9 : 
and Roman Catholie Churches. Of the merits of 
as the true foundation of this new government. He | 
was attached to the Society of Friends, and in a| 
government framed by him and his laws dictated by 


For the Intellivencer, 


| 


rious. beeanse its obvious effect is to strenethen the 


the question at issue, we do not design to speak ; 


for experience has proved that the religious edu- 


; . oy ’ cation of the child will devolve upon the parent, | 
his wisdom, we first find provisions made for true oe ee 
ot ‘ . : . -. a. | and whatever influences are exerted upon its mind, 
liberty of conscience in relation to religious worship. | 


Before this ti t! inciples had 1 lace in the labroad, the bias of its religious sentiments and | 
‘fore this time these principles had no place he|« .. 
rou | feelings will, generally, be received at home. ft 


statute books of any people. Phe} formed no part}: oF ma wan 
. Ne HOOKS ¢ 7 q Ped I lis the snirit manifested in the diseussion of this 
of the institutions of any country hey do not} : : : 
subject. that we regard as inportant, and a8 a mea- 
appear to have entered into the mint d of a0Y, man @ X- a. 
lord Balti | R ‘atholic, | S"F° of intolerance, we feel bound to reprobate 
cep ( iltimore, who was a Romon Catholic a ' 
ieee the attempt to disturb the existing regulations in 


troduced similar principles into Maryland : , 
and had introduced s | the schools to the detriment of the Roman Catholic | 


ore this country, they for the first time were ; ' eae 
He ie F in t f th f 1. t: | I: Ww f li ti t neo children. In this country, publie optntion ts supertoar, 
: of the fundamental law of a distinct peo-|. = : 
made part ¢ - I in point of fact, to the written law of the land; and 
ple. They have become part of our civil eode. All ao ir 
\: with them—-our when public opinion shall refuse to any denomina- 
Ss ons are in accordance em—- , al a 7 : ¥ heer 
our institution tion of Christians, the free enjoyment of its con- 
government has become matured under them. ao 


iscientious convictions, our boasted liberty is at an! 





We here find allusions made to the opinions of|end. ‘The rules adopted by the Board of Control- | 
William Penn. All who are familiar with the reli- 








must induce persecution from those to whom as fel- | 


ers, several years ago, were designed to meet the! or something more than a quarter of a mile, 


views of those Protestant sects, who desired the 
reading of the Scriptures in the schools, without 
forcing upon the children of Roman Catholics, a 
version to which they are conscientiously opposed; 
they provided that Roman Catholic children should 
be allowed to absent themselves during the readi 
of the Bible, and that the Protestant version should 
be used exclusively. ‘These rules, although not ex- 
actly equal in their bearing upon all, were , certainly, 
generally, satisfactory, and would have remained so, 
but for some restless spirits who, with more zeal 
than wisdom, have engaged in the most active en- 
deavours to change them, and have been holding 
meeting after meeting, upon the subject, at which, 
the prejudices of the ignorant were appealed to, and 
the impression created with many, that there was a 
systematic effort on the part of the Pope, for the sub- 
version of Protestant institutions, and the estabiish- 
ment of his own dominion in this country. We 
also observe that this excitement has been wrned to 
account by a new political party, the avowed oppo- 
nents of Catholicism, who are gaining increased in- 
fluence in the political movements of the day, and 
whose advancing popularity threatens, seriously, to 
abridge the civil, rights of ‘Roman Catholics. ‘The 
/meetings of these “Friends of the Bible.” have been 
addressed by some of the Protestant clergy whe, 
by their extensive influence, were enabled to add 
no little fuel to the flame. It is cause of surprise, 
that those who profess to hold the Scriptures in 
such high esteem, and to venerate them as the 
Word of God, should so willingly introduce them 
into political warfare, and make them the theme of 
town meeting harangues and partisan speeches. 

It is far from our design to advocate the doctrines 
|or practices of the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
|members of the society of Friends, have suffered too 
‘much of persecution not to feel jealous of the rights 





lof conscience, even in those whose views differ 


most widely from their own. In the maintenance of 
these rights, all are equally interested. If Roman 
Catholics, in the enjoyment of the privileges of citi- 


/zenship, must lay down their religious views and 


testimonies, why may not a similar rule apply to 
Friends, and to all other 0c ts that may happen to 
differ from the general mass ? 


‘There is much goodness in the world, although, 
ata supe rficial glance, one is so disposed to doubt it. 
| What is bad is noised abroad, is echoed back from 
side to side, and newspapers and social circles find 
much to say about it;—whilst what is good goes at 


| best, like sunshine, quie tly through the world.” 


AMOUNT OF SALT IN THE OCEAN. 


Bakewell estimates the average amount of salt in 
the ocean at two and a half per cent. From compu- 
tations based upon the amount of the tides, it is high- 


‘ly probable that the Aulantic and Pacific oceans are, 


in their central parts, not less than nine or ten miles 
in depth. Were we to place the average depth of 
the ocean at five miles, it would doubtless be a mode- 


irate estimate. In superficial extentitcovers full three 


fifths of the earth’s surface. Assuming then five 


| miles as the average depth of the ocean, and two and 


a half per cent, as the average amount of salt con- 


‘tained in it, were the waters entirely evaporated, the 


saline residne would form a stratum of salt more thas 
five hundred feet in thickness. covering three-tifths 
of the surface of the globe. If then this mass of salt 


'were evenly spread over the entire amount of land 
‘on the earth’s surface, it would cover it to the depth 
of 750 feet. But not more than one-fifth of the earth’s 
surface is habitable. Were then the salt contained 


in the ocean spread over all the habitable parts of the 


globe, it would cover them to the depth of 1500 feet, 
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jand magnificent bouquet of Gowers may be purchas-| tiest operations. thatcan be seen, and I think there 
ed ; while one of the quickly-fading productions of| must be more pleasure in working at carpets in a 
JINZ—THE CARPET MANUFACTORY. the garden would cost double the money. Establish- manufactory animated by so good a spirit than in 


* wh th iddl li ] ] ] ments for woollen pr inting are still rare in the world, wearing out the finished “produe t in dull comp any. — 
e e es, a nalyv 5 
Nn, in 1e mi ag ; n i I ic ua pres entec 4 d it is the re fore the more c -he ering to le: rn th: it 4 he wor k man has the larce woolle n fabri ic spre: id 


himeelf before the eyes of his fellow-men, it was] ihe art has already. been brought to such perfection | out before him, and~ by it the design, the colored 
known immediately by the color-and wut of his gar- here. It seems to me, however. that they have been|drawing. The different tints a:c set singly with 
ments, to what rank he belonged, and what was his partly indebted for their progess to the influence of| wooden types, and the wo. im n . as soon the satis- 
vocation ; but in our times, when superficially, that France; the designers, at least, are in part French, | faction of seeing the picture unfold itself with tol- 


is, as far as dress is concerned, all are more or less 
al—< oC } ae is i i ( F Ts Ss, ac- . . 3 . . . . . . - . . . . 
equal—although the real distinction of persons, ac-| ceived from Paris, which city,in the invention of| hundred and forty designs for covers in this esta!- 


cording to posiuion, dignity, and wealth, are as sharp- new. shades, and in the arrangement of tasteful | lishment. This number. may at first. = ir small. 

















From Kohl’s Anstia. 


and the newest drawings are made from designs re-| erable rapidity before him. ‘There are about two- 


aye - ¢ ’ t 7 , H s , = - ® ’ = 
e Stee oo ee Li traveller . . imple, is . wreaths and groups of flowers, is certainly not to be} but the difficulty of workine a new pattei iS very 
en eo onering 1 aa tthe te Ig rd ge , “| excelled. The person, too, at the head of the car-| great. A pe -culiar plan must be pursued w ith oes e 
or,—wh: , : a ee 
en for,—what may he not be taken tor : partic ular) Det printing, is of French descent. one, and of course for every one a new set of wood- 
pet | a 





ly if his German accent sound somewhat foreign to 
the Austrian ear. He may be a Doctor, a Professor, 
a Privy Councillor, or a military office r of high rank 
in civil costume—or an “ Excellency” —or perhaps, 


en types made. Some of the colors are set apruptly 
one by the other, and some are partially covered ai nd 
ge ntly shaded into each other. In this manner 
with ten pots of color, twe nty or thirty tints are pro- 
duced on the wool. It is particula ly diffie noe to 
judge where the single colors may be best placed. in 
order to prepare the wooden types accordingly. ‘The 
true life, spirit, tone and softness are given to the 
colors by the hot vapor to which the fabric is after- 
wards e xposed for a time, 


The name of this man is Dufresne. He took the 
trouble to show me over the table-cover department; 
and, as [ visit such establishments much more on 


tint id ; * Ave Nitaxt 1; ae count of the men than of their productions, he be- 
would perhaps not be among the least we 
. " petnaps © mons came to me, ina short time, an objec t of much in- 


come, he may be a traveller for a gre: reanti | 
» he may a traveller for a great mercantile] pact and respect. He halted in his gait, and in 
house, come to make large purchases. ‘“ Assured- : , a ile 
ly.” thought I a lof ol : Ab peaking of his infirm limb, related the history of 

4 ug as a crowd of obsequious persons me . : ¢ 
a on! B t ate ' ‘ — ;, teed fa, al his life. His father, a French emigrant, had sought 

e on my entrance into a noted carpet manufactory, rs . 
J path cohen af ee oo 'Y*| refuge in Vienna, and there endeavoured to gain a 


rete e stc ously ¢ c r, and]... 33 , : 
greet d me most court ously and expectingly ind livelihood by the establishment of a small cotton 


hastened to display their wares,—* assured some | printing fact : ‘ . 
ay 4 : redly | printing factory. An Austian nobleman, Count », 
such fancies are passing through their he ads.” I : 


a great friend to the French, lent him a small capital, 
held it therefore to be my duty to explain to the | on : 
y ty xplain to "Ms! and a corner of his honse. ‘The business turned out 


that in leaving my home, I had left behind neither | . “LE: 
g my I left 1ind neither well, the father hope “| for the re-establishment of his 
kingdom nor nz sbobship, nor lands containing 10,000 | 
| worldly prosperity, and the son, who had been born 
souls, nor a capital of 250,000 fr. rentes ; but that I 
: , . subsequently to the flight of his parents from France, 
stood here simply a curious traveller, or, if they 
; : ; Bl »~? | was destined for the military service; but [leaven 
would have it so, a traveller desirous of information, | _ . : . eae ; . : 
: | willed it otherwise ; his horse fell with him, his leg 
without any design whatever of purchasing, or carry- | . ° 
was broken, and thenceforth he made up his mind 
ing off any thing more than could be conveyed by the . eae ane ls vw 
eye and ear; whereupon my ad t t] to follow his father’s pursuit. Soon afterwards his 
3 3 ° oS on, to y a mira io 9 ese . . 
. futher died, less wealthy than he had hoped to be, 


xeople seemed to hold it no less their duty not to : . . 

peel y ‘ and theson found the business necessary to the main- 

abate a particle of their hospitable Austrian ‘obliging- cad ; : 
tenance of his mother. Hestudied how to improve 


ess, | athe assis . > » ean ter fal” , 
or cen eae odials - se he it, and having one day met with some English wool- 
; > ‘ s 7 oductions. ras a | etd : . Staak 
# ee wes ei len printing, he never rested till he had not only imi- 
more curious about them, as I knew how considera- 1 it, | sarnassed it. Having thus grown up i 
ble a part the Li fal ; I: } tated it, but surpassed It, aving thus grown up in 
part the Linz fabrics play in the Austrian man- : . ‘ itl coer etait 
ufactories it hat 7 adversity, and being endowed with an active spirit, 
sheen cigar Migs ah aaa eee Mi oil ong ly he had made himself what he was when I saw him, 
: ‘Imperial and Royal Inspector of woollen printing 
As late as the year 1783, or 4, the Linz woollen | ’ | I 5? 


'with a good salary. 
manufactories were nearly the only ones of the kind The manufactory which I inspected in M. Du 
> Ss 
in the Austrian States. ‘T hey were founded, [ be- P 


| fresne’s company was exceedingly well arrange “dd, 
lieve, at the end of the seventeenth or the beeinning | 
f tl aa iene clean, light, in good order. In the ‘large room whe re | 
of the ee century, by a citizen of Linz, and t} | tt re busied, [ read on a board con- | 
« > > . : ‘ 2 = ru: ? «2 1¢@ color setters were S1ec >¢ ) ¢ = | 
are the oldest in Austria. ‘This citizen made them 


nously placed these words written in chalk — 

over subseque sidby to the so-called Oriental C om pa- ee. oe ” P 
hich had : | With God's aid. ‘You are surprised 2” ob- 
ny, which had a privilege for the preparation of d M. Dufresne Real you will see this is the 
’ r ° Serve l “PS Be see . , 
woollen stuffs of all kinds. The bad economy which hi ¢ as | Chum elas . sad tit ry Lidartiahe’ inna 

Ne IOLT 288 ’ < 

reigned in the affairs of the company, and the pro- . ae 


difficult, and requires not only clever and thoughtful, 
fuse expenditure in the erection of superb and un- ; 
‘but also diligent and conscientious workpeople.— 


necessarily large buildings, threatened the undertak- | \,; . 
eA Te ‘When I give a pattern to a color setter, I give him 
ing with ruin. ‘l’o prever e injur eee ; eo . 
I it the injury which the |also some direction how to proceed. He must lis-| 
stoppage must have caused to the manv individuals | 
ten and apply this cheerfully, but he must also con- | 
interested, the government took the business under ider well with what color it will be best to begin 
. Si rid > ? > 
their own management, reserving to themselves the | ind end, and give to these matters zeal and attention 
EPR i nie s 7 som : ‘ end, and give t ‘se nn S zeal ¢ ¢ ‘ 
privileges before granted to private persons. The in- sn at itaten seca ds « Cia Chak etied ee & had given it him, and putting it to usuary in the pre- 
sania ae Sa : as a painter w ; r i cc atte > de- , ; , ? 
terval between 1740 and _ the total abolition of these tail, os snsint telict Giuels da (ie edatinteliiedetien iol! scribed direction. In the exertion to become a dis- 
privilege s, may be considered to have been the peri- | alae workmen, who, by a single careless step might | tinguished painter, and reach a height Noe ate de to 
. x 5 9 a § oO ‘ eSs ; 
od of the greatest splendour of the establishment;) pena Cs EA ) Maile atin’ vad | him, he destroyed himself. In a sspair he fled from 
there were emploved at t 4 20.000 | OCeasion great damage. On their side they must 
i at times more than 20,000 have full confidence in me, and apply to me in all dif- | Rome, and re eturned to his friend Isa madman, He 
workmen, spinners and weavers, in Bohemia; and | ..' All thi Ae 1 wi : inow fancies that oil colors are baneful to him and 
in Lane slone not lens than $006. Tha ors nd | He ult points. this is best obtained when a man | ; : poe 9 Be 
nals?) ee a keeps in mind the words you see written there. It is | full of poison. The sight of an oil painting causes 
2 ; ‘ a ; “fs . x 
from which nearly all the new life in the Austrian id me i] J 1+] | him the greatest suffering, and every thing that tends 
body olitic emanated Sasen! holished t} i said that the inmost sou of all art is religion and the 
» GaRepA, anolished the privik fear of God, and our work isa kind of art. I take | ' T mind him of brush or palette must be care- 
ges by which these 20,000 men profitted, at the a , rod, % oh 7 1: i . a aT | fully kept outof his sight. He takes a pleasure in 
os , no workman of whose character I am not certain; [| 
cost of many millions; and since that time, the work- pay far more heed to this than their skill. And when | the use of the crayon and black lead pencil, and sev- 
‘ « . x e « 
achai Ned shored over sil parts of the monerchy, have I have taken one into my employ I observe him | iy al of the patients have had their portr its sketched 
vf < * 
os od manule orie , in Brunn, Vie ot and other closely, and note whether he works in a pious spirit. | by him, very good likenesses, hanging So their 
ae on have laid the foundation of the now con-| yy. any a one have I dismissed solely on account of | ‘ beds, I found him oce upied in drawing a pret ty 
ns erable woollen factories of Lower Austria and his want of conscientiousness, and I believe the chest | little landscape, and he himself assure d me, with a 
oravia, 38 y > . > 
of the imperial and roval manufactory has been the | | friendly smile, that it was his peculiar misfortune to 
gainer by this policy. We begin in the morning w ith | suffer so much from oil colors that he should die on 
e spot if he only smelt them. Rome, Raphael, 


a short prayer, and those words are never effaced | *h 
| and Correggio he had quite forgotten. In madness 


From the same Work. 


THE MADHOUSE, 


Near the woollen manufactory, and like it, by the 
tide of the Danube, stands this edifice, which was 
erected long since, although the city has but twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. [ was accompanied by the 
obliging overseer of the house, which, at the period 
of my visit, contained about eighty simple insane pa- 
tients. Among these were some that especially 
| awakened my sympathy. 

One was a painte r, a Tyrolese, who had distin- 
| guished himself in the war of freedom, and had re- 
ceived, in consequence, a small sum of money from 
the government. As he had shown from his 
youth taste and talent for drawing,—and he had 
already studied it in some degree in Vienna, he ap- 
propriated this money to the expenses of a journey 
to Italy. In Rome, however, on comparing himself 
with the great living, and greater dead masters, he 
became aware of the little he was likely to accom- 
plish with the greatest exertions. His anxious la- 
bor, unsupported as it appeared by true genius, in- 
duced a decree of morbid excitement; his efforts 
could not satisfy him, and the master- -piec es of art, 
which he saw daily before him, appeared in his eyes 
so many reproofs of his own incapacity. He was 
not a bad draughtsman, and had he stuc k to the pen- 
cil, he might have become a good mathematical or 
architectural artist. Unfortunately he did not possess 
the prudence so many want, that of conte nting him- 
self with his own modest portion of talent, as God 





Since then, the Linz factories have declined, and 
their great barrack-like buildings stand partially emp- 
ty, and seem awaiting another destination. ‘Two 


Py Ti from the board. I have a design of inscribing on a 1 
branches alone of the woollen manufactory have oh} oa litself there is a kind of hs appine ss and tranquility ; 
again struck root and prosper: that of carpets, : tablet over the door, those few lines from Schiller’s | ; 
‘hp stuck root and prosper: that of carpets, and Song of the Bell: | the condition that precedes it, the struggle between 
the printing of woollen table covers. So much taste | S reason and frenzy. must be infinitely more terrible. 


‘And when with good discourse attended, Ww , 
WD . ‘9 é t =rs 3 Ss > 'S S < Fai- 
Phe couros of tahoe chitertal eden” ther Vhat chambers of torture must the studios and gal 


i 

aor me fac aeene that the productions oF the | leries of Rome have been for this man ! The be- 
nufactories have obtained considerable cele- j and I believe money so laid out will yield a good in- | coming mad must be like an active conflagration, but 
brity in the shop and the drawing room. They | terest. Now you see, sir,you know my way of think-| the being mad must resemble the condition of the 
have warehouses tn Leipzig, Prague, Milan, Vienna, | ing,”’ added M. Dufresne, smiling and claping me on | burnt-out edifice, more fearful, perhaps, to the spec- 
Pesth, &c. and exports have even been made to|the shoulder in a frie ndly manner, as I applauded | tator, but far less frightful to the sufferer than the 

France and England. ‘There extraordinary cheap-| what he had said, and he further entreated me_ to! former convulsion. 
rok ney doubt, lead to a further dem: and for | write my name in his pocket-book as a memorial. In another room a poor lunatic was busily rub- 
g ; or five or six florins a most artistical The manipulation of the wool is one of the pret- bing abrassring. He told us with great glee, ‘that it 


is here displayed in these articles, the colors are so 
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would soon appear. ‘he director told us, he had 
been rubbing that ring for weeks together, and every 
day asserting the same thing; a prize in the lottery 
had been the original cause of his calamity. He had 
wasted his mony in idle extravagance, and in a short 
time all was gone except a few hundred florins.— 
These he made use of to p 


untary on the part of the men, another and much 
'more effectual means of preventing the dust from 
| being swallowed has been invented. *A wooden 
| funnel, from ten to twelve inches square, is placed a 
| little above the surface of the revolving stone, on the 
‘side the furthest from the grinder, and ‘this funnel 


was becoming brighter and brighter,and that the gold | great measure failed, from its application being vol-| some part of the chest, which had required medical 


treatment ; 24 had spitting of blood ; 24 had suffer- 
ed from rheumatism, and often in a severe form ; 23 
complained of some affection of the urinary organs, 
frequently pain in micturition, or the disposition of 
numerous small particles of sand ; 12 had fever, in 
most cases typhus ; and 18 had unequivocal organic 


purchase fifty more shares. | ierminates in a channel immediately under the sur- | disease of the lungs, exhibiting difficulty of breath- 


They came up all blanks, and the gulf of ruin he | face of the floor; or we may consider the channel | ing, urgent cough, expectoration. The grinders them- 


saw yawning before him deprived him of his reason. 
Since that ume he has employed himself in polish- 
ing brass rings in the expectation of their turning to 
gold, 

Inall the Austrian asylums, we hear wonders of 
the Douche or cold water cure, and in Linz, accord- 
inoly, we were told of a striking cure performed by 
the help of this remedy in the course of the preced- 
ing summer. 
est melancholy,and a pray to monomania of all kinds 
which ended in periodical fits of perfect frenzy, was 
completely cured in the course of three weeks by 
the Douche, and disinissed to his fellows as a reason- 
able being. 

Here also, behind an iron grating, we saw some 
poor wretches whose madness had already cost the 
lives of several fellow-creatures. Among them were 
some of whom it was doubtful whether their deeds 
would be atoned for on the scaffold, or their correc- 
tion sought for in the madhouse. ‘The story of one 
was particularly horrible. ‘This person was a citi- 
zen of Linz, noted some ten years before for an un- 
conauerable dre-d of spectres and witches. In eve- 
ry strange noise, and every unusual appearance, he 
fancied the presence of supernatural influences; even 
his own wile, if she appeared unexpectedly before 
him, was sometimes taken for a spectre. He was 
accustomed to laugh at and ridicule her husband for 
these puerile terrors. On one wild and stormy even- 
ing, when all the vanes and window shutters shook 
and rattled fearfully, she said to him, “ There you 
foolish man, some of your witches will certainly 
come to fetch you to-nigh.”? ‘The night came on,— 
and the unhappy man became more silent and terror 
stricken. Ata Jate hour one of the children awoke. 
and the mother, unable to still it eried at last, “Sleep 
you witch’s brat, or Vl kill you.” ‘These thought- 
less words acted like an electric spark on the dark 
fancies that lay brooding in the troubled brain of the 
miserable man. Armed with a hatched, he sprang 
to the cradle of the child, “ Yes, yes, witch's child ! 
Kill it! Witches are all around us and about us! 
I'll kill ye all.”’ His weeping wife, and shrieking 
children, were all murdered one after the other, and 
then a poor maid-servant. He then barred all the 
doors and windows to keep out the evil spirits that 
might be without, and watched the whole night 
through, armed with his hatched, by the bodies of 
the supposed witches. ‘The sun was standing high 
in the heaven, when the neighbours saw him cros- 
sing the street bearing the corses of his children, 
dripping with their gore. He called out that they 
were witch’s children, whom he was going to throw 
into the water. He was immediately seized as a 
furious and mischievous maniac, and has been ever 
since confined in the grated cell where we beheld him 
crouching before us in the straw. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE GRINDERS OF SHEFFIELD. 


(Abridged from the London and Edinburgh Journal of Medical 
Science, as given inthe Medical Times.) 


* Dr. G. Galvert Holland, of Sheffield, has pub- 


and value on the grinders of that town, more especi- 


ally with reference to their physical condition, the | 
manner in which it my be alleviated, the diseases to | 


which they are subjected, chiefly those of the pul- 
monic system, the pathological changes induced in 
their lungs, and the treatment that should be adopted 
for their relief. He says his attention was directed 


several years ago to the condition of the grinders in | 


the hope that something might be devised to mitigate 
the evils under which they labor, and the lengthened 
investigations into which he has entered are the re- 
sult of much thought and personal observation.” 


* * * * 7. . * od 


A man laboring long under the deep- | 


'simply as the continuation of the funnel, in order to 
}avoid any confusion in the explanation. ‘The chan- 
nel varies in length, according to the situation of the 
grinder, in reference to the point where it is most 
convenient to get quit of the dust. If we suppose 
that eight or ten grinders work in the same room, 
each has his own funnel and channel, and they all 
terminate in one common channel, the capacity of 
| which is, perhaps, twice or three times as great as 
each of the subordinate or branch-channels. ‘The 
point where they terminate is always close to an ex- 
ternal wall At this point, within the general chan- 
nel, a fan is placed, somewhat in form like that used 





in winnowing corn, and to this is attached a strap | 


which passes upwards, and over a pulley,so that 
whatever puts the pulley in motion causes the fan 
also to revolve. ‘The pulley is placed in connection 
with the machinery which turns the stone, so that 
whenever the grinder adjusts his machinery to work, 
he necessarily sets the pulley and the fan in motion. 
The fan, acting at this point, whatever may be the 
length of any of the subordinate channels, causes a 
strong current to flow from the mouth of each fun- 
nel, which carries along with it all the gritty and me- 
tallie particles evolved, leaving the room in which the 
operations are pursued free from any perceptible 


dust. When the whole apparatus is perfect and in | 


excellent condition, the atmosphere of the place is 
almost as healthy as that of a drawing-room. 

The efliciency of this apparatus is shown in the 
spindle manufactory belonging to Messrs. Yeoman 
and Shaw, where it is kept in good order. The dust, 
which is thoroughly removed, is conveyed by the 
general channel into a trough of water on the out- 
side of the building. ‘The quantity which accumu- 
lates in it in a few weeks is very great, and in rais- 
ing it in a mass, it seems to have almost the specific 
|gravity of metal, ‘Ihe expense in the construction 
|of the apparatus would scarcely exceed the propor- 
|tions of a sovereign to each grinder. ‘The funnel 
will cost only a few shillings, and the channel, if the 
|grinder work on the ground-floor, may be formed 
by the excavation of the earth, and placing bricks 


over it, or it may be constructed entirely of bricks. | 


The fan and pulley may be purchased for a mere 
trifle. ‘he branch of subordinate channels should 


be under, and not, as they are occasionally, above | 


wood, they are liable to accidents, and may be so 
damaged as to destroy their utility, the dust escaping 
into the room, and rendering the atmosphere exceed- 
ingly impure. 

Scissor-grinding is described as exceedingly per- 


nicious to health; but *the more destructive the | 


branch, the more ignorant, reckless, and dissipated 
are the workmen, and the greater is the tendency 
to marry, and at exceedingly early ages. Where the 


circumstances of occupation are favorable, the aver- | 


age duration of life will be high, where otherwise, 
low ; consequently the ages of the workmen in the 


e floor. 


'respective branches of grinding are a general indica- | 
| tion of its healthy or prejudicial nature, In_ the | 


| scissor grinding branch, 151 of the 213 employed are 
| under 40 years of age, thus affording direct evidence 


years, from different causes, and only one of the 213 
| has reached the age of sixty. ‘The majority of deaths 
| occur respectively from the age of 26 ‘to 30. and 
from 36 to 40. 


scissor erinders, not one has reached the 65th ye ar, 
| while of an equal number of operatives in Manches- 
ter, there are 45 living at that age, and in the agri- 
cultural county of Northumberland 119, 
the artizans in this branch are emaciated and shatter- 


‘ed in constitution at an age considerably under the 
| prime of life, owing to the pernicious nature of the 


pursuit. Of the 213, 145 were found to have suffer- 


“A plan of Mr. Abraham for saving grinders from | ed or were at present afflicted with the following 
the effects to which they are exposed having in a|diseases:—24 had been affected with inflammation in 


lof the destructive tendency of the business. Of these | 


shed a series of ¢ ications of great importance | » 1< ih. ee 8 : 
lished a series of communications of great importan '213, 11 have not worked at the trade for several 


Of 102 deaths, 86 took place uuder | 
45 years of age, and 5 only exceeded 40; of 1000) 


Many of | 


/selves never seem to be sensible of the incipient 
| stages of pulmonary disease, though invariably ac- 
'companied with cough, and some degree of difficulty 
| of breathing on exertion. They complain only when 
| diséase intefferes with the ability to pursue the occu- 
| pation. 

The educational condition of the scissor-grinders 
is low. Of the 213, 98 can read and write, hut very 
indifferently ; 17 can read only, and 98 can neither 
read nor write. More than half of these are under 
| 85 years of age. ‘I'he apprentices in this branch are 
er much better educated. 

Fork-grinding is considered as a branch of the 
| work of such destructive tendency, that other arti- 
‘sans frequently refuse to work in the same room 
with the fork grinders, and many sick clubs have an 
especial rule against their admission, as they would 
draw largely on their funds, from frequent and long- 
continued sickness. ‘There are 87 men and 100 boys 
employed, and an immense proportion of them die 
under thirty years of age. In 1820 it was found 
that one-fourth of the number employed died every 
five years, a rate of mortality exceeding every thing 
previously known in any branch of manufacture, or 
in any pursuit or occupation. Of the 61 who died 
from 1825 to 1840, 85 died under 30 years of age, 
and 47 under 36. Out of 1000 deaths of persons, 
above 20 years of age, the proportion between 20 
and 30 in England and Wales is 160; in Sheffield, 
184; but among the fork grinders, the proportion is 
the appalling number of 475; so that between these 
|two periods, three in this trade die to one in the 
kingdom generally. Between the ages of 30 and 
40 a still greater disparity presents itself. In the 
/ kingdom 136 only in the 1000 die; in Sheflield 164; 
but in the fork grinding branch 410; so that between 
| 20 and 40 years of age, in this trade, 885 perish out 
of the 1000, whiie in the kingdom at large only 296. 
| Needle grinding is not very extensively carried on 














in Sheffield, where it has been introduced only of 


| late years. Dr. Holland’s remarks are therefore 
| based upon his observations at Hathersage, in Der- 
| byshire, where there are several manufactories. He 
| Says that he had frequently heard of the pernicious 
tendency of this particular occupation, and though 
| prepared to believe much, from elaborate investiga- 
tions into similar pursuits, he thinks that the physi- 





In the latter case, especially if made of| cal Jabor produced by it exceed all that imagination 


| has pictured. He had no conception that men could 
be found so reckless of consequences as to engage in 
| the trade, when protracted suffering and death were 
‘the certain results. ‘henew hands are taken fresh 
| from the plough with vigorous constitutions, at a time 
of life when the animal system possesses considera- 
ble energy—that is, from the ages of 17 to 20—are 
employed only six hours a day, having the rest of 
their time for gardening and other amusements, and 
the majority of them are killed off under 30 years 
of age, after two or three years of suffering. Such 
details are fearfully sickening. 

‘The number of needle grinders at Hathersage in 
| 1822 was 2 in 1832, 14; and in 2842, 23. ‘The 
average of the 23 is 573-4; that at which they be- 
gan the business 18 1-4. Of 12 who have died at 
Hathersage, the average duration of life, after com- 
mencing needle grinding, is 138 years and 4 months, 
the longest period being 21 years, ihe shortest 5,.— 
‘The man who continued thus employed for 21 years 
began to work at 18; 9 of the 12 died of the grin- 
der’s disease. There are 10 needle grinders in Shet- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


field, who present the same general faets as the pre- 
ceding 23, ‘hey generally work the entire day.— 
When the needle grinder is exeeedingly ill, suffering 
from a constantly distressing cough, and great diffi- 
culty of breathing—symptoms which usually con- 
‘tinue for several years—he follows his occupation 
until his strength is quite unequal to any exertions, 


| He is then a miserable object ; his figure is bent for- 


ward—his looks haggard, his frame emaciated, and 
atrain of other symptoms indicative of wretched- 
ness are obvious to the superficial observer, ‘The 
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average of individual suffering 
who died at Hathersage of the grinder’s disease was 
15 months, the longest period being 46 months, and | Applies to the root of the bramble and briar— 
shortest 5 weeks. The needle grinders are ignor-| To the wild olive branches, which man in his blind- 
ant, and mostly dissipated. One half ean neither ness 

read nor write. The dust which is evolved in the} Would shield from the cutter, and save from the fire! 
process of needle grinding contains a much larger 

amount of steel than is produced by any other kind And who can be blind to the value of treasures 

of grinding. In mercy thus richly extended to man ? 


kindness 


companied with greater evils than the two preced- That fade as we seize them and die in our hand ! 
ing. It is much more laborious requiring in some 
of the stages, a continual concentration of muscular | Thrice blest even now,though in life’s lowest station 
power, while at the same time the trunk is bent at a The christian who sits at the feet of his Lord, 


is peculiarly unfavorable to respiration. ‘The back bation, = 

and tank, or small end of the razor, are invariably | And patiently waits his eternal reward. B. F. 
ound on a dry stone, the rest on a wetone. Dur- 

ing the latter process, the artisan says, a gaseous 

matter is evolved, not only exceedingly disagreeable, 


PALAAALIPIPw4 


NEW ANTISEPTIC. 


There are 275 adult workmen, 154 of whom are 
under 31 years of age, only 20 above 45. ‘This fal- 
ling off of numbers before the prime of life is ow- 
ing to the destructive tendency of the occupation. 

Pen knife grinders use both the dry and the wet 
stone; the atmosphere they breath is exceedingly in- 
jurious, though less so than that used by the fork- 
grinders. ‘T’ ‘here were in 1811,319 persons employ- | 
ed, of whom 295 are under 46 years of age ; 33 of 
the 319 have been removed for various pe riods from 
the baneful influence of the trade, havingbeen in the 
army or navy, or otherwise employed ; 67 have died 
since 1832, 52 of whom died under 42 years of age; 
and of the 15 above it, 5 were not fully exposed to 
the destructive agencies of the employment, by not | Jaco» Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
having worked regul: arly at it. ments for the Intelligencer. 

Table knife srinding i is almost always effected on! ,,, : 
the wet stone, but the artisans are more or less ex-| Thus far, the encouragement extended to the 
posed to the dust caused by dry grinding, from work- | ‘Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer,” 
ing in the same room. ‘Their condition, in regard | pointed the expectations of the proprietors, and we 
to health and longevity, is intermediate between the | deem :t proper to make a few remarks concerning our 
most deleterious and the least pernicious branches. | f 
Table-knife grinding is practised partly in the coun- | ra : 
try and partly in the town. Saw, file, and scythe- | undertaking from a belief that it would be advanta- 
prinding is less pernicious. 
ground on the wet stone. 


composed a solution of sal-ammoniac and corrosive 


immersed in it the hardness of stone, without injury 
to their natural colour. 


when struck, a metallic sound. 


FRIENDS? WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


are LPHIA, FOURTH-MONTH 20, 1844. 


has not disap- 


arrangements for the future. We entered upon the 


Scythes are entirely | geous to us, as well as useful to the religious Society 
The oceupation is labori- | |of Friends, and we cherished the hope that some 


ean all read and write. ‘They are better educate ‘d.| 
and live longer than other workmen, with the excep- | this city have 
tion of the saw-grinders. 

l’rom the pree ceding statements, we may infer th: at | 
some of the more pernicious influences, to which the | 
gtndein. ao'% Case) kre expose d, are susceptible of|° ‘ommunications should be addressed to Chapman & 
modification, and that their present painful condition Jones, No. 3 South Fifth Street. 
is greatly aggravated by a general want of education, | 


ae 


and intemperance. 


volunteered their services to assist in 


articles intended for insertion will be submitted. All 


The announcement of the publishers seems to re- 


| quire a short notice from those who have engaged to 


Selected for the Intelligencer. ‘assist in this new undertaking. We have long re- 


If any man will be my disciple, let him take up his ‘gretted that no medium of communication exists 
cross.’" Matt. xvi. 

But what is the cross? Is it bars at right angles ? 

Or, the tree upon which the Messiah was slain, changing their thoughts and feelings on subjects of in- 

re r ‘ ae as m4 : he ae nt ? ‘terest, and we think a periodical of this character, if| 


| properly conducted, might be made useful instrength- | 
Ah no! tis the curb of our turbulent passions, 
A rein on the powers thatlead us astray, 
That bind down the soul to the world and its fash- | 
ions 
And lure us from wisdom and virtue away. 


lening the bond of tnion. We believe the right im- 
|provement of the intellectual powers enlarge our 
| Spiritual perceptions, and help us forward in the path 


of piety and virtue, and there are among us many 


"Tis a friend sent from heaven in mercy to free us 

From the state of aslave, that is galled by his chain, 
’Tis the herald of /iberty—panting to see us, 

Restored to our rights and our freedom again. 


| 

| individuals whose talents and opportunities qualify | 
/them for usefulness in such an enterprize. 

' 


Interesting biographies, historical facts and remin- 
‘iscences connected with the rise and progress of the | 


‘religious Society of Friends, miscellaneous articles | 


’Tis a guide to the pilgrim, appointed to lead us 
From the world's barren hills to the valley of peace, | on general subjects, original and selected, and espe- 
When the Shepherd immortal will shelter and feed | cially such as we believe calculated to foster a correct 

us, 


; literary taste, will occupy our columns, and we invite 
Who cares for the flock, but regards not the fleece. : 


the co-operation of our friends who may be inter- 
’Tis the strong one who “ easts out the strong man | ested. 


of the 9 workmen|’Tis the aze which the husbandman, purely from 


Razor grinding Dr. Holland considers to be ac-| ’Tis the votary of folly in search of low pleasures 


right angle over the revolving stone,a position which With joy bears his cross through this scene of pro- 


It is stated from Vienna that the Abbe Baldaconni, 
but prejudicial, and which is necessarily inhaled. — of the Museum of Natural History of that city, has 


sublimete, which has the effect of giving to articles 


Even the flesh of animais 
thus treated acquires this hardness, and gives out, 





Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 


ous, b 2 , a 

ous, but not injurious to health. ‘The men live and | | sistance would be afforded in the enterprize. 'T’ a 

work in the country, and are a fine, healthy set; they ‘yy lized 1 «i 
iopes have been m a measure realized, and since 

are 30 in number: there are ten apprentices. ‘lhe a “ay 


| 
|the publication of the last number several Friends of | 


the editorial manageinent, to whose supervision all | 


| whereby our members who are scattered over a large | 


district of country, might have opportuuity of ex-| composed of the same class of benevolent individuals, 


ER. 





Firreente Awnvat Rerorr OF THE inerectors 
or THE EASTERN Strate PENITENTIARY OF PENN- 
syLvantA.— This report states, that one hundred and 
fifty-six prisoners have been received into the Peni- 
Of these, 111 were 
white males, 2 white females, 38 coloured males and 


1| tentiary during the past year. 
5 coloured females. 

‘The Inspsctors express their renewed confidence 
in the superior advantages of the Pennsy!vania sys- 
tem of prison discipline, over the opposite systems 


’ 


of other states and of Europe. They justly remark, 
“ that any treatment of prisoners, of men, which has 
for its object imprisonment and reform, and is not 
based on principles of kindness, is worse than use- 
less.”” 

The object of punishment is not torture; it is, 
Firstly, 
send him again into the world, 
honest citizen. 


To reform him from his evil ways, and 
be a useful and 


Secondly, To protect society from 
the criminal, and to make his confinement useful 
to the community by tasking his labour and industry 
for the common good. 

That system which most effectually accomplishes 
these ends, commends itself in the highest degree to 
the regard of the good and the humane. 

Experience has long ago proved, what Chris- 
tianity so emphatically teaches, that rigour and se- 
verity of punishment, or the infliction of physical 
suffering, are altogether unavailing in detering men 
from crime; and that the exercise of kindness, and 
for those 


whose crimes have plunged them into misery, are 


the manifestations of “a godly sorrow,” 


much more potent instruments of reform, than 







stripes or chains. Few men are so hardened by 
their vices, that the “ witness within them”’ may 
not be reached, and nothing is more calculated to 
light up the smothering spark, than the exhibition on 
the part of those whom they may have injured, or to 
whose care the law may have consigned them, of a 


kind and Christian feeling on their behalf—a feeling 
that would seek to restore to the bosom of society, 
| and not to cut them off as outcasts from the common 


brotherhood of mankind. It is, upon this principle, 


that the Pennsylvania system of prison discipline is 
| based, and although it may, and no doubt is, suscep- 
tible of improvement in some of its details, yet it is 
so far in advance of similar institutions, in other parts 
of the world, as to secure the admiration of the phi- 
lanthropic, wherever found. It owes its origin, ina 
| great measure, to the efforts of the Philadelphia Prison 
Discipline Society. An institution formed, we be- 
lieve, about the same time with the Pennsylvania 


Society for promoting the abolition of slavery,”’ and 


many of whom were prominent members of the 
society of Friends. It is but the carrying out of the 
mild and Christian views adopted by William Penn, 
at the foundation of his colony, in relation to the pe- 
nal code, giving to the world a system of penal law, 
more in accordance with reason, humanity and reli- 
gion, than any which had ever preceded it, and the 
chief elements of which have since been incorporated 


into some of the most enlightened states, 


New Books Receivep.—7he Education of Mo- 


| thers or the Civilization of Mankind, by Women, 


by I.. Aime Martin, ee from the French.— 
Chis is a 12mo. vol. 303 pages, intended, as the 
title indicates, to ily the duties and responsibili- 


ties of women. Itcontains much for those interested 











in armor, ”’ 
Who spoils all his goods and restores the domain— | 
"Tis the fan in the hand of the heavenly farmer | 
Which winnows our chaff off, and leaves us the | cal will be of such a character as to merit and receive 
grain. | an increased patronage, 


We shall endeavour to fulfil the expectations of our 
readers, and hope the future numbers of the periodi- 


in the welfare of their race, to refleet upon, and while 
the author comes short of the truth in some of his 
illustrations, there is an amount of instruction in his 


pages, that will amply repay an intelligent perusal. 
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It can be had of the publishers, Lea & Blanchard, Hupson anD Detaware Canat.—This Com- 
Fourth street, below Chestnut, at the very moderate | pany deepened their Canal, throughout its whole ex- 
price of 75 cents. |tent, one foot, at an expense of $100,000. They 
From the same publishers, we have received the | have built 250 new boats, which carry 45 tons each, 
Complete Cook and the Complete Florist, two little | and coal can be delivered at Rondout for $2 50 per 
volumes, well adapted to the wants of domestic life. | ton. 
They are each furnished at thelow price of 25 cents, ee 
and are highly spoken of by those familiar with such| — Paygnrs.—A member of Congress has introdu- 
things. ‘They may be had of the publishers, and the 
title pages say, of all the booksellers and news agents. publication and engraving of all inventions patented 
Jamaica, its Past and Present State, by James | jn the Patent Office at Washington, which now 
M. Phillippo, of Spanish Town, Jamaica, is publish- | amounts to thirteen thonsand five hundred and twen- 
ed by James M. Campbell, 98 Chestnut street, Phi- | ty-three. It proposes making an appropriation out 
ladelphia. ‘This appears to be an interesting work | of the patent fund, which is now about $100,000, of 


ced into the House a resolution, providing for the 








on a deeply interesting subject. ‘The evils of slavery | 4 sufficient sum to purchase and distribute a collec- 
are broadly contrasted with the blessings of liberty, | tion of scientific and other necessary books, to be at 
and the many misrepresentations of the workings of| the use and disposal of the citizens of every town 
emancipation refuted. Coming, as it does, from a} jn the United States. 
twenty years resident of that island, it can hardly 
fail to be received as authority. 

The United States Practical Receipt Book,pub- 


lished by Lindsay & Blakeston, N. W. corner of |: 
Fourth and Chestnut streets. It contains a vast Sixth-mo. 1843, amounted to $84,346,480, of which 


oe . . _ 7 ( rere ‘ eastic Q S 552 ( . 

amount of information on subjects of interest to the | $77,793,783 were of domestic and $6,552,697 of 
. . af 1elp stir spla ‘ ~ c 

manufacturer, tradesman, agriculturist and house- | foreign articles. Of domestic articles $60,107,819 


keeper. It is a large 12mo. volume of 350 closely 


Exports anp Imports.—The exports of the U. 
S. during the nine months ending the 30th of the 


were exported in American vessels, and $11,685,964 





printed pages, and may be had of the publishers for in foreign vessels. Of the foreign articles $4,945,- 
: 817 were exported in American vessels, and $1,606, 
880 in foreign vessels. ‘The imports during the same 


time amounted to $64,753,799, of which there was 


50 cents. 
The Farmers’ Cabinet and American Herd- | 


Book, published monthly by Josiah Tatum, No. 50 
North Fourth street. ‘The merits of this valuable 
periodical are well known. We expect to draw fre- 
quently from its instructive contents.—Terms, one | Sve w ey 


imported i in American vessels $49,971.875, and 
foreign vessels $14,781,924. 


dollar per annum. | 
: 


Tue Cornace of the branch mint in New Orleans, 
‘for the first quarter of the present year, shows an 


ANNEXATION OF ‘T'exas.—The Madisonian of the 
excess over the same time last year, of $513,000. 


12th inst. says, that the Treaty of Annexation between | 
the United States and ‘Texas was signed that day, | The coinage was in gold, $1,245,000. Silver, 
and that it will be submitted to the Senate for ratifi- | *333,000. 
cation as soon as the accompanying documents can | 
be prepared. _ Pennsyivanta LEGIsLATURE.—1Ithinst. In the 
Senate, the appropriation bill was taken up and dis- 
Tue Drummonp Licut, is produced by the union | cussed, The amount of relief notes monthly ean- 
of two jets of oxygen and hydrogen gas upon a ‘celled was reduced from 100,000 to 25,000. In the 
piece of unslacked calcined lime in a state of com- | House, the bill for the sale of the State works oceu- | 
bustion, and is said to possess an illuminating power | pied the entire session. 
equal to six hundred oil lights from the best argand; 9th. 'The bill to incorporate the Northern Lib-| 
burners. ‘The light can be sustained, without dimi- ‘erty Gas Company was passed. In the House, 
nution, for twelve hours, and the cost of it is declar-| jhe revenue hill was taken up, and a section inserted 
ed to be but one-fourth the cost of oil lights. 


| providing that the people at the next general election | 


was passei—yeas, 55, nays 28. 
ee 
MARRIED 


On Fifth-day, the 18th inst. at the residence of Enoch Roberts 
Frankford, JOSEPH G. COX, of Philadelphia, to SUSAN , 
ROBERTS, of the former place, 

ES 
PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received. 
FLOUR.| wa't,| CORN.| OATS. 


—_—— 
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= adjourned. In the House, the reveniie bill 
| 
3s} 48 | 12 | 10 
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Man. and Mec. bank, 
Moyamensing bank, 


par) Post notes on the various N. 
par} Y. banks no value. 


Milwaukie, 52 | 50 | 34 
Reading, ‘ 50; 95 | 40 30 
Auguste, Me. | 7) oe 6S | SO 
Memphis, ‘Uenn., 50t — | 32), — 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 19th, 1844. 
io PENNSYLVANIA. » Portsdam Manuf. Co., do 
| Philadelphla banks, par} Red Backs, } dis 
1. 





- : i shall vote for or against the sale of the main line. | 


Stave Trape.—During the last two months, up-| 13th. ‘The approbriation bill persed third reading. | 
rar * Oo A frie: . ve e « » » jSe 
wards of 2000 Africans have been landed on the is I reduces the appropriations nearly ten millions of | 
1 ‘ ° . , 7 

land of Cuba, directly from the coast of Africa. eine 
- | 4 LID. | 


15th. In the Senate, the House amendments to | 


Gro.tocy.—lIt is stated in the National Intelligen- | : ; 
the act authorizing the Commissioners of Philadel- | 


| 


cer that the annual session of the Association of ie tae 
phia Co. to issue certificates of loan, ete. were con- | 


Geologists and Naturalists will take place at Wash- cm KE : . 
‘curred in. ‘The appropriation bill passed final read- 
ington during t .e early part of next month. 


: }ing. 
This Association was organized in Philadelphia | 
| 


’ >} ha :- » ~ 
in the spring of 1840, and since then has held regu- | 16th. In the House, a number of private bill: 
lar annual meetings, In 1841 it assembled at Phila- | “°T® P@88©4s #mong them were, a bill to incorporate | 
delphia, in 1842 at Boston, in 1843 at Albany, and 


from the latter place it adjourned to meet this year in 


the Mutual Life Insuranee Company of Philade ‘l- | 


° | 
| phia, and a bill to incorporate the Madison Manufae- | ) 
turing Co, of Philadelphia. In the Senate, the bil 
Washington. ‘The advancement of this important : ' “a 

to incorporate the Spring Garden Gas Co. pe assed | 


science is the object of the society. One large octavo 





volume has already been published as the results of pn ee 
its labours. 17th. In the Senate, I. A. Spackman prese nted | x 
a petition from the Society of Friends, against the 

PHILADELPHIA AND ‘T'RENTON RarLroap.—A large | passage of the law now pending, relating to the mili- 
number of men are at work constructing bridges and | tia system of the State. The bill relating to im- 
laying rails on the new route from the present road prisonment for debt, recognization of bail, ete. was 
on the canal, below ‘T'renton, across the canal and passed. ‘The bill to reduce the expenses of the mil- 
the Delaware to Bristol. ‘The new road will soon itia system was then taken up and passed committee 


be finished and trains commence running. lof the whole, and was on second reading when the 





Pe nn ‘Township bank, par) NEW JERSEY. 
U Bank notes, 26 diss — and Manufactur- 
Cure a do. 7 dis} ers’ ‘Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do. par? Princeton bank, par 
| Germantown, par? Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
| Del. Co. at Chester, par) Ste ute bank at Camden, par 
| Chester Co. W. Chester, par 2C umberland bank, par 
Montgomery county, par’ Mount Holly, par 
| Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. | par) Salem Banking Co., par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, # dis? oprah Bank, no sale 
Easton, par) N N. Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
Northampton, no sale$ 3 T’ren. Banking Co, old, _ par 
Lancaster bank, } dis$ All other banks, par 
far. bk, Lancaster, ; dis} W ashington Bkg. Co., do 
Lebanon. 1 dis‘ Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, 1 dis Jersey City Bank, do 
Middletown, 1 dis‘ Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1 dis) N. J. Manufac. Co., do 
| Columbia Bridge, 3 dis? Protec. and Lombard, do 
| Northumberland, par; State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk. Potts. 14 dis! Bank of N, Brunswick, do 
Wy’g hk, Wilkesh’e, 1 dis’ Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, ¥ dis Under $5’s, 3 dis 

‘* certificates, » dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, ; dis) Baltimore banks, par 
Towanda, 84 dis Patapsco bank, pal 
| York, 1 dis‘ Mineral bank, 1 dis 

| Gettsburg, 1 dis’ Fredericktown, * dis 
| Chambersburg, 1 dis) Hagerstown, # dis 
Waynesh’es p. notes, 2 dis’ Farmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 
‘* demand notes, 9? dis gerstown, no sale. 
| Brownsville p. notes, 1? dis) Westminster,. ? dis 
demand notes, 12 dis, Williamsport, ¥ dis 
Erie, 25 dis} Cumberland, ] dis 
| Berke enanty bank, no sale{ Salisbury, 2 dis 
Hone: dale, 1+ dis) Franklin bank, por 
Bk. Susquehanna co, 30 dis) Susquehanna, brok« 
Lewistown 12 dis’ Millington, broke 
Ly um bk, Warren, no sale} l’rederick County bk, : dis 
est Rrane ni vank, 5 dis. Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cre red. sript, 20220 d's Baltimore and Ohio R. Rf. 
Lehigh Nav ‘ript, 20a25 notes, par 
NEW YORK. DELAWARE. 
New York City, nar Pank of Delaware, par 
Globe bank. 7 fraud W ilmington and Bran par 
North River Bank’s Co. do Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
City Trust and Bank'g Co.—; Union bank, par 
W ool Growers’ bank, 25 dis‘ Rank of Smyma, pa 
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ske Co 60 do? Washington City, 4 dis 
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Except bk of Columbia Mechanics’ bank, broke 
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Platsburg, Niagara, oe rs’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Wash. and Warren, |} 2% Valley bk & branch, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, } »-Ex. bk & branches, I dis 
Delaware Co, bank, fraud: Wheeling, 13 dia 
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“ALL IS VANITY.” 


Oh! what can be more frail 

Than all this world can grant us? 
Why should its power avail 

So often to enchant us ? 


In vain the chase, when won, 
Declares our hopes defeated ; 
Lur’d by fresh objects on, 
We cherish what has cheated ! 


In childhood, any toy 

For one short hour amuses ; 
And all its store of joy 

With its new lustre loses. 


The boy keeps up the game, 
Just as the child began it; 

For boyhood’s joyous flame 
Needs no relty to fan it. 


The youth, when beauty’s eye 
First wakes the pulse of pleasure, 
Thinks, with a pensive sigh, 
That he has found life’s treasure. 


How oft the smile he woo’d, 
Proud beauty has denied him, 
While in capricious mood, 
It beam’d on all beside him. 


And oh! how many an one 

Has gain’d, and fondly nurs’d i 
Then, by that smile undone, 

With bitterness has curs’d it. 


—_ 
“* 


Existence further sean, 
In all its various stages ; 
View itin ripen’d man, 
In hoary-headed sages. 


What pleasure can it give, 
Except it stoop to borrow ; 
And lead us on to live 
On bliss to be—to-morrow ? 


If rapture’s brightest hour 
Be soon by sorrow shaded ; 
If pleasure’s fairest flower 
Scarce bloom before ‘tis faded : 


If proud ambition’s steeps 
But dazzle to deceive us ; 

If vales, where soft love sleeps, 
Allure, then lonely leave us : 


If wealth, with all its toys, 
Shrink at death’s stern ordeal ; 
If fancy’s boasted joys 
Be, like herself, unreal : 


What can this world bestow 
That should enchain us to it? 
Or compensate the wo 
All bear, who journey through it? 


O, man! if to this earth 

Thy heart be wedded, only ; 
Each hope it can give birth 

We leave thee doubly lonely : 


And, when that hope is gone, 
Thou’lt find, by all forsaken, 
Thy spirit lean’d upon 
A reed, by each wind shaken ! 


From the Complete Florist. 


ON TRANSPLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Success in transplanting depends, in a great de- 
gree, on the skill and care with which that operation 
is performed ; 
like manner, it had better be left undone, as in that 
case we should escape the pain and regret of seeing 
our labour yield the fruit of disappointment. In 
many, very many, cases, where trees and plants die 
on betng transplanted, tt is probable, if we could, 
Asmodeus like, pry into all the circumstances which 
attended the removal, we should find that the plain- 


for unless it be done in a workman-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








est dictates of reason, to say nothing of the well at- 
tested facts which horticultural e xperience has de- 
veloped, as governing rules, had been violated, and, 
that either the plant had been unduly shora of its 


fined in a hole better fitted for a post, than * a thing 
of life ;” 


| ground than it formerly stood. Success in horticul- 
ture must mainly depend on studying the operations 
of nature, by striving to aid her efforts, but in no 
case going counter to them; for though she may, at 
times and fora limited period, suffer opposition to her 
laws, she will ultimately exhibit her displeasure. 

On removing trees from the nursery or elsewhere, 
| let it be done so as to preserve as many roots as pos- 
sible; any which may have been mutilated, and the 
| long ‘and straggling ones, should be pruned, taking 

care at the same time to screen them from the sun 
and drying winds, whilst the preparations for plant- | 
ing are in progress. 
a distance, immediately on their arrival, the bundles 





the roots well watered and “laid in,’’ as it is tech- 
nically termed, that is, placing them in an angular | 
position, and covering the roots with earth, until the 


is ready to receive them. The hole in which it is 
intended to plant an ordinary sized tree from a nurse- | 
ry, should be full three feet in diameter, and nearly 

the same in de pth (for shrubs or quite small trees, | 
/so much space will not, 
| The earth from the bottom should be cast aside, and | 
the hole filled up again with compost or rich garden 
mould, a little old stable manure, but none that may 





the garden mould. ‘The tree should be planted one 
| or two inches deeper than it previously stood, the | 
roots and fibres being spread out horizont uly or fan- 
like, and during the process of filling in the earth, 

shake the tree several different times, so as to adinit | 


which might otherwise remain, also gently tramp the 
soil as the hole is being closed, and add a Itttle water 
when the excavation is filled; finish by forming a| 
basin around the trunk twelve or eighteen inches in | 
diameter, to receive the rain, or water which it may 
be necessary to give, from time to time, should the) 
}ensuing warm season prove dry. A thick coat of| 
long manure, grass, or litter of any kind, placed im- | 
mediately over the roots to screen them from the} 
sun, and prevent rapid e vaporation, is more beneti- 
cial than artificial watering. ‘To prevent the winds 
from rocking the tree, and thus breaking the fibres, 
it should be secured to a stake by bands of straw. 

The season for transplanting trees in the latitude 
of Philadelphia, 7 from the middle of October to the 
first or middle of May, as vegetation may be early 
or late ; as a general rule suited to all latitudes, trans- 
pl: nting may safely be done when the sap is not in 
motion, and no impediment exists by reason of the | 
earth being too wet or too frosty. vergreens, 
however, are thought to succeed better when planted | 
in the spring; much, nevertheless, depends upon the 
nature of the soil; and, if heavy, the spring is gene- 
rally preferable, as the frost acts with greater force 
on wet land, and sometimes draws the newly plant- 
ed trees. 


| 





GROW TH OF PLANTS. 


this | 


Plants absorb their nutriment by the roots, 
nutriment is then conveyed through the stem into the | 
leaves; there it is subjected to a process by which a 
large proportion of water is disc harged, the rest is 
submitted to the action of the atmosphere, and car- 


| bonie acid is first generated and then decomposed by | 


‘light; earbon is now fixed under the 
which is conveyed back 


the action of 
form of a nutritive material, 
into the system of the plant, for the developement of 
all parts of the structure ; and a proportion of the 
secreted matter is afterwards ejected from the plant. 
It was Mrs. Marcet, in her Conversations on Vege- 
table Physiology, who first drew the attention of, 
practical ‘garde ners to the fact of plants making an | 
excrementitious discharge from their roots into the | 
sil; thus opening a field of spee ulation that leads to | 
important facts, as connecte od with the management | 
of plants. ‘Ihis excrementitious matter does not ap- 


pear to injure plants of other species, to any consi- | 
derable degree ; 
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roots in removal, that it had been c ‘ribbed and con-| 


or, that its former habit had been opposed | 
'by placing it, perh: aps, many inches dee per in the | 


i 

| 

. . 

If they have been received from | 
} 


of course, be requisite). | 


ferment, may be used in the compost, or mixed with | 
} 
| 
| 


the soil between the fine roots, and fill up cavities | U'most 
' ground work. 


' want of repose. 


but it soon renders the soil unfit for | such a hurry to live that we do not live at all. 





|the culture of plants of the same species, which will 
| considerabty uvteriorate, if cultivated for above three 
or four years on the same_ spot. The Rose-tree 
| offers a remarkable instance of this: it shoots out its 
suckers to a considerable distance, trving as it were 
l to. ese ape the already saturated earth, and draw its 
nutriment from its uncontaminated source. “Fhe 
same may be observed in many plants that ripen 
seeds and shoot out suckers; thus pl: uinly indicating 
‘that they require a fresh supply of uncontaminated 
nutriment, which should be afforded the m, either by 
transplanting at the proper time, or digging away 
the earth as much as. possible without injuring the 
| roots, and giving a fresh supply of earth. It is there- 
| fore particul: rly advisable that soil, designed for the 
reception of flowers, year after year, should be 
sweetened or turned up to the influence of the frost and 
air; this is advantageous in all kinds of garden cul- 
ture, but is more particularly attended to by florists, 
who repeatedly turn all their soils and composts, ex- 
posing them as much as possible to the action of the 
airand sun. ‘This points out, also, the advantage of 





/or boxes, as the case m: ry be, should be unpac ked, | shifting the situation of the flower beds, annually : 


thus, where SEnee blew one year, Carnations, or 
some other sort of flowers should be grown the 


/next—by no means keeping the same spot or bed, 
ground in which they are to be permanently planted, year after year, for the same sort of plants. 
} 


BABB ww" 


BRUSSELS LACE, 


A correspondent of the New York ‘Tribune, wri- 
ting from Brussels, thus notices the costly fabric, for 
the production of which that city has been so long 
celebrated : 


“ Your lady readers would never pardon me if I 
would leave Brussels without noticing its lace—fa- 
mous even in our American wilds. ‘They of course 
know (though I did not before) that its peculiarity 
consists in its patterns, previously worked with the 
possible fineness, being sewed on their 
The flax of which it is made costs 
from #600 to $800 per pound, being worth three 
times its weight in gold. ‘The persons who spin it 
are obliged to work in dark rooms, into which light 
is admitted only by a small aperture, that their eyes 
may become dise ipline -d and qualified to assist them 
in attaining the necessary spider thread fineness.— 


|The best lace costs $40 per yard, but a very decent 


sort may be had as cheap as $10. Jn Engl and the 
duties double its cost, and a fair fellow-traveller, who 
bought some here, prepared to smuggle it into her 


/own country by sewing it upon her dress, trusting 


that the Custom House officers would gallantly 
overlook the incongruity of a profusion of the most 
expensive lace upon a well worn traveling habit.” 


From the Spectator. 
LIVING IN A HURRY. 


Perhaps the characteristic peculiarity of the social 
condition of England, at present, is the unhealthy 
Travelling by railroad is merely 
typic al of the headlong hurry with which all the 
affairs of life are transacted. In business, men are in 
a hurry to get rich: they cannot submit to the te- 
' dious process of adding one year’s patient and legi- 
timate gains to those of its predecessor, but seek by 
bold speculative combinations, by anticipations of in- 
telligence received through the ordinary channels, to 
make or mar themselves by one bold stroke. ‘The 
‘devotees of pleasure scek, as it were, to multiply 
their personal presence—not only by rattling to a 
dozen assemblies by night, as has been the worship- 
ful practice in London during the gay season for 
some hundred years, but by shooting in the North 
of Scotland and yachting in the Channel during the 
same week, visiting Palestine and the Pyramids 
during the Parliamentary recess, and other feats of 
celerity. ‘The mechanical wheels revolve with ac- 
cumulated speed to correspond to the hot haste of 
those who impel them. ‘The long hours of factory 
and milliner drudges, the gangs ‘of night and day 
labourers relieving each othe ‘rin printing-oflices and 
' coal- pits—all the unintermitting, eager, * go-ahead” 
pressure of society—are but so m: ny symptoms of 
the excitement which impels men to live in a hurry. 
It is a paradox only in form to say, that we are in 
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slips through our fingers, unfelt, unenjoyed, in the 
bustle of preparing to live. A day of business is a 
day of breathless haste. The duties of the toilet are | 


hurried through; the breakfast is gulphed down | 


without being tasted; the newspaper is skimmed 
with a dim idea of its contents; the place of business 
is posted to in ch: iriot, cab, or bus; the day is spent 
in straining to overtake complicated details of busi- 


ness too extensive for the mind’s grasp; it costs a| 
race to be in time for dinner, and dinner is curtailed | 


of its fair proportion of time for the debate, or the 


committee, or the opera, or the evening party, or all | 


of them. 
with frequent startings and 
watch. lest the morning hours be lost. We snore in | 
quicker time than our ancestors snored. And the | 
worst of it is, that men cannot help this railroad | 
fashion of galloping out of life. When such acrowd 
as now peoples these islands are all running at this | 
headlong speed, you must run with them, or be 
borne down and run over and trampled to death by 
the mass. It is only by joining in the frantic gallop | 
that you can keep your place and save your bones | 
from being broken. Habit becomes so inveterate, that | 
even when thrown out ofthe vortex men cannot rest. 


Even sleep is got through impatiently, 
consultations of the | 


In the young societies of our Colonial empire, (and | 


this is not their least recommendation, ) men might 
live more leasurely if they chose; but the gigantic 
hankruptey of New South Wales shows too clearly 
that even in our antipodean provinces this foolish | 
effort to accomplish every thing at once, is epidemic. 
Our very diseases partake of this contagious haste: 
the lingering consumption is growing less frequent— 
the instantaneous apoplexy and 
heart are taking its place. 
this universal race for the sake of running, hurry 
along with the rest, and pant out their reflections as 
they run. 


CAST IRON BUILDINGS. 


An illustration of the fact mentioned in one of the | 
Gutzlatf, that the construction of! 


recent letters of 
moveable cast iron buildings, whose invention repu- 
ted of modern origin, has been accredited to English 
science and skill, was practised ages ago by the in- 
genious natives of China, the eminent missionarv de- 
scribes a pagoda which he visited near the town of 
‘Tsing Kiang-Fou, in the Province of Kiang-Nan, 


built entirely of cast iron, covered with bas-reliefs | 


and inscriptions, whose dates and style of character 
refer back to the epoch of the dynasty of 'Tank,— 
who filled the throne during the fifth and | 
sixth century of the Christian era. ‘This monument 
is therefore upwards of twelve hundred years old.— 
It presents the form of the octagonal pyramid, forty 
feet in height, and eight feet 
base. It consists of seven stories, on each of whie h | 
are traced some very curious historical representa- | 


> sometime 


tions. The edifice is alleged to be of extraordina- 
ry elegance, surpassing every thing of the kind 
which the writer had before seen in C hina. 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN THE ARTS. 

The School of Design at Somerset House has es- 
tablished a class for the instruction of females in 
wood-engraving. Itis alre: uly well attended; and 
has added another to the ve ry limited oy pportunities 
for the female talent which exists in this country.— 
Morning Chrenicle. 

Ot the peculiar stuitableness of the art of engrav- 
ing on wood as an occupation for women, no one 
who knows anything of the practice of the art, or of 
the narrow limits to which fashion restric ts the em- 
ploymentof women, without subjecting them to de- 
gradation, can entertain reasonable doubts. T he | 
practice of wood-engraving is clean; it m: iy be best 
performed in the quiet of home; it requires no ex- | 
travagant outlay for tools, &c. ; and a lad y, ia other 
respects duly qualified, may, for a few 
eure gravers and wood, and establish herself ; 
wood-engraver. Yet, simple as the process of ee 
coming an engraver seems to be thus far, we would 
guard our fair readers against imagining that any one | 
who has tools and wood may become a wood engra- | 
ver. Qualifications far more important, and quite 
independent of the art of engraving, must be pos- | 
sessed. Lead pencils and drawing paper are not| 


shilliags, “fp 


ossification of the |: 
Even the moralizers on | 


‘to mental health and bodily vigour. 
at the diameter at the | 


| costly, and a steel pen and a sheet of paper may be 
| bought for a half-pe nny—but the mere possession of 
|them does not make draughtsmen or literary men ; 
/nor will wood and tools make an engraver. Even 
\the next step in wood-engraving—the handling of 
| the tools—is not very difficult: a month’s practice 
| will enable any delecate and sensitive fingers to cut 
‘the wood without slipping; even all the instruction 
| which words can convey,might be learned in another 
month; but the person who shall have undergone 
thus much, is stillfar from being a good engraver.— 
Ifa pupil accomplished in the art of drawing with 
prec ision and delicacy—not merely skilled in copy- 
ing other drawings, but competent to draw from na- 
ture in honest and determined lines—having, too, a 
| perception and feeling for art—should take up wood- 
enoraving, we think it not unlikely that, having 
learn the obvious rules of the art, ‘she : might, after a 
practice of six months, render her hand and the gra- 
ver subservient to the direction of her knowledge. 

| But without a feeling for art, andthe capacity to han- 
dle dexterously a lead pencil, let no one conceive 
that she may ‘become a wood-engraver in this short 
time. In two years, if kept in sufficient employ- 
ment, she may be qualified to take rank among the 
average profession: al engravers of the day, which, in- 
| deed, is no position to take as an artist; but suffi- 
| cient with connections, to obtain employme nt. By 
| ped the most difficult part of wood-engraving is the 
‘art of drawing—that most essential thing, in which 
‘our wood engravers, with few exceptions, are la- 
'mentably deficient. Our advice, then, to young fe- 
males, is, not to enter upon the art unless they are 
skilled in drawing; but if able to draw well—the 


human figure especially—then we would certainly 
encourage them to become wood engravers, with a 
‘fair prospect of success. Have the Directors of the 
School of Design made sucha qualification a prelim- 
inary condition of admission? From what we hear 
o their proceedings, we fear thatthey have not. If 

», their excellent intentions will be frustrated, and 
shay will only have helped to overstock a profession 
already crowded with mediocrites. If they have, 
and if they rigidly enforce it, they may, and 
they ought to,set at defiance all selfish remonstran- 
ces.—. Athenaeum. 


DIGNITY OF LABOUR, 


In early life, David kept his father’s sheep; his | 
was a life of industry ; and though foolish men think 
it degrading to pe rform any useful labour, yet in the 

eyes of wise men, industry is truly honorable, and 
| the most use ful man. is the happiest. A life of la- 
bour is man’s natural condition and most favourable 
Bishop Hall 
says, “ Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether of 

the brow or of the mind. God never allow «dl any 
'man to do nothing.’’ From the ranks of industry, 
have the world’s greatest been taken. Rome was 
'more than once saved by a man who was sent for 
| | from the plough. Moses had been keeping sheep 
for forty years before he came forth as the deliverer 
‘of Israel. The Apostles were chosen from amongst 
the hardy and laborious fishermen. From whence I 
infer that, when God has any great work to perform, 
he selects as his instruments those who, by their pre- 
vious occupation, had acquired habits of industry, 
and that, in every depart- 


skill and perseverance ; 
ment of society, they 
earn their own living by their own labour. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF TEA, 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. Peligot read a paper on the chemical 
‘combinations of tea. M. Peligot states, that tea con- 
tains essential principles of nutrition far exceeding 
in importance its stimulating properties ; and shows 
that, as a stimul: int, tea is, in eve ry re spect one of 
the most desirable articles of habitual use. One of 
his experiments on the nutritive qualities of tea, as 
compared with those of soup, was by no means in 
favor of the latter. ‘The most remarkable products 
of tea are—first, the tannin or astringent property; 
2d, an essential oil, to which it owes its aroma, and 
which has a great influence on its price in commerce; 


| and 3d, a substance rich in azote, and erystallisable, 


are the most honorable who |! 


called theine. which is also met. with in coflde, and 


is frequently called cafeine. Independently of these 
three substances, there are eleven others of less im- 
portance, which enter more or less into the com posi- 
tion of tea of all the kinds imported into Europe.— 
What was more essential, as regards. the chemical 
and hygieni¢ character of the plant, was to ascertain 
the exact proportion. of the azoted” (nitrogenised) 
principle which it contains. M. Peligot began by 
determining the total amount of azote in tea, and fin- 
ishing by finding that it was from.20 to 30 per cent 
oveater than inany other kindof vegetable. M. Peligot 
states, that by reason’ of this quantity of azote, and 
the existence of cafeine in the tea leaf, it’ is a true 
aliment. 


ANTIQUITY OF AIR AND WATER BEDS. 


Among the various devices to which modern ap- 
plication of caoutchouc have given use,none are more 
singular than those in whieh fluids are by its means, 
used as substitutes for hair, feathers, flock, &e., for 
stufling pillows, mattrasses and other articles of up- 
holstering, We know not whether this vegetable 
substance was known to the ancients, but both air 
and water beds certainly were, as appears!frony the 
following extract from Ewbank’s Hydraulics and 
Mechanies : 

«Air beds. are not, as some persons suppose, of 
modern origin. ‘They were known between three 
and four hundred years ago, as appears from copies 
of a figure attached to the first German translation 
of Vegetius, A. D, 1511, It represents soldiers re- 
posing on them in time of war, with the mode of 
inflating them by bellows. 

‘This application of air was, probably, known to 
the Romans. Hiliogabalus used to amuse himself 
with the guests he invited to his banquets, by seating 
them on large bags or beds, * full of wind,’ which be- 
ing made suddenly to collapse, threw the gueston the 
ground. 

«“ Dr. Arnott, the author of « Elements of Phy- 
sics,’ a few years ago proposed é Hydrostatic beds,’ 
especially for invalids. ‘These are capacious bags, 
formed of india rubber cloth, and filled with water 
instead of feathers, hair, &e, Upon one of these a 
soft and thin mattress is laid and then the ordinary 
coverings. A person floats on these beds as on wa- 
ter alone, for the liquid in the bag adapts itself to the 
uneven surface of the body and supports every part 
reposing upon it, with a uniform pleasure. Water 
beds, were, however, known to the ancients, for Plu- 

rch, in his life of Alexander, states that the people 
the province of Babylon slept during the hot 


999 


months, ‘on skins filled with water. 


PPP LLL LDL LOIS IIIS 


GALVANISM IN BLASTING ROCKS, 


In looking over a foreien paper, we saw an ac- 
count of an experime ntin West Craig’s au: uty, by 
Mr. Roberts, the ingenious inventor of this new sys- 
tem, given by a traveller who was present. He 
stood on the top of a precipice, and close to a battery 
when the galvanie poles were brought together, and 
says that the effect was instantaneous as the light- 
ning’s flash from summer clouds. ‘The hillon which 
he stood was shaken to its foundation as by an earth- 
quake, andthe riven mass of rocks went crashing 
down into the depths of the quarry. In another 
| case, after a proper disposition of the battery, and 
connecting wires for conveying the galvanvic current 
to the charges of powder, and the assistant, Mr. Wil- 
son, was safely ensconced in the bed of the quarry, 
the discs were brought in contact, and the whole face 
of the reck was driven assunder, from top to bottom, 
and from three to four hundred tons of stone were 
torn from the hill, and came thundering down like an 
avalanche, 


PENN ON MARRIAGE, 


Never marry but for love; but see thou lovest 
what is lovely. Iflove be not thy chief motive,thou 
will soon grow weary of a marriage state, and stray 
from thy promise,to search out pleasure in forbidden 
pl: ces. For the difference between love and pas- 
sion, is that this is fixed, that is volatile. ‘They that 
marry for money, cannot have the true satisfaction of 
marriage, the requsite means being wanting. O how 







































































THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCE 








sordid man has grown! Man, the noblest creature | last Seventh day in the Fourth month. Students may enter 
in the world! asa god on earth, the image of Him|* 7. time, 7 ra oe ryhele > . 

: . “he charge for Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
that made us; thus to mistake earth for heaven and $37 50 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
worship gold for God. extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


REFERENCES. 


NEWSPAPERS IN EUROPE. In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 


ee te : sale 
1 Wilmer and Smith’s European Times eo Soe | We. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d st, John 
— list of all the newspapers published in England, | g, Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
reland, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany, Russia,| Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 
Holland, Belgium, Spain and Portugal. There are Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 
‘ . ; ‘ In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
no daily papers published, we believe, in any part} Gijjincham. 
of the world except London, Paris, ‘and the United “* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
States. In London there are twelve daily papers, six| “‘ Sreingteld. Ny, ore 
. . : .  s : ** Salem, ._d.—George M. ard. 
published in the morning and six in the evening, also| —« Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
4 tri-weekly, 7 semi-weekly, 74 weekly, and 21 | George L. Gillingham. 
monthly. In Liverpool there are 10 newspapers all - a, Stages leave ee Sone. oF for eae. 
: . , siae sno | and Wi wing passengers to the school--those who preter if 
published once a week. In the other cities and towns may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
of England there are 204 papers, all published week- | den. 
ly except one at Manchester, which is published} Packages and letters, left at C. Champion's Arch St. Fer- 
semi-weekly. In Scotland there are 83, and several | ‘¥+ Will be forwarded to the school every day. 
of those published at Edinburg and Glasgow are | —— 
semi-weekly and tri-weekly journals—(20 are pub- 
lished in Edinburg, 15 in Glasgow, 5 in Aberdeen, 
5 in Dumfries, 4 in Dundee, 2 in Inverness, &c.)— preparation, warranted to produce a beantiful black ina 
‘ e ; ° - | few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
Ireland has 83, of which 21 are published in Dublin} pjack. blue, or red. Ink Powder, kc. &e. 
and 7 in Belfast, several of them tri-weekly. In the! Sold wholesale and retail, by 
islands on the British coast 16 are published. ‘There 
are 198 reviews and magazines published in Great 
Britain Care 
- WANTED 
In F rance there are 36 newspapers, 24 of which oe to act ns Agents in the principal towns in Penn- 
are published daily and 12 weekly. sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
In Italy there are 6 newspapers—in Germany | Ohio, Indiana, &e. Address (post paid) Cnarman & Jones, 
there ave 38—in the whole Russian empire on! 9 publishers of the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 3 South Fifth 
S| oe ee BIS WHOIS User . pire Y ’—| Street, Philadelphia. A reasonable compensation will be allow- 
in Holland 15—in Belgium 9—in Spain 6—and in| ed 


Portugal 5. 





SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ARNHILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
4m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 





PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
4 OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 


of West Chester, Chester Connty, Pa. 
The course of instruction embraces Orthogranhy, Reading, 


CHAPMAN & JONES, 
) THY ‘ | Writing, Grammar. Geography, with the use of Globes; Natura! 
BOOK A N D | ORB | R IN | ING Philosophy, Botany. Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry 
. | Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics. De- 


| bat stnah ‘¢ Denctical / a fin : il 
ESTABLISHMENT, | seriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
| with appropriate apparatus, the science of Natural Philosophy 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market (and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 

al mental illustrations. 
aa : . : ‘ Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, incInding Read- 
phe mabe ee would teopoctiully — —* their ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
nends to their new book and Job rinting Office, i qnarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- ‘nrices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
riety of NEW materials, presses, etc. | acholar mnet farnish his own wash basin and towe!s; he must 
’ . ‘ " rmmea ie ave ic 1s 7 reak } « i 
HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, | Seco - clothes markek with the entire name, and bring a 
dee rete a ish ciate) ok ie | leather trunk. 
CIRCULARS, NOTIC Ls, There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. ! two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness | second day in the 5:h month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
Ad ’ espatch, an { ’ ( ( atness | - 
: : ; . 4g : }in the 1Ith month. 

on eee Ne ou ee er = he vo | Applheation for admission to the School, can be made by letter 

ont ot tT — ishment. Our prices are such as we believe or otherwise, to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 
will in all cases render satisfaction. |  Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 4m13 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 

rA‘PHAN 'T ine : 
; JONATHAN T. JONES. | DRUGS AND CHEMICAS. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


| PNDELLIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
; “SS without mordant—warranted, 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S | WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
Vy aes AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, ‘old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, | of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
Philadelphia | knobs, castors, &e. ; et 182 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with |} SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 


a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- i ticle a cleansing and Poe the teeth and cums. : 
pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 


; : : la few s >with fi ‘ections for use. 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder. } a CARDONA TED ee me — f . | 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of eat : ts , WHICR TUFBISA SN 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices agreeabie and re freshing summer drink. 
‘ ‘ & Sai 3S. | ent . . y ryvee 
ae ; ; Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
ir Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange for goods . - : 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
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NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 


a7 PUBLISHED, and for sale at No 74 North Fourth St. 
Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
Ann Hyrd, price 31 cents 

46 T.E CHAPMAN, 74 North Fonrth street. 








CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


OR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford t: Germaniown. ‘The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, rerder it one of the most desirable witu- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village.and being one and a half 
miles distant from ns, renders the stuc‘ents entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, X&c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. 

The Boarding department is under the parucular care of the 
parents of the subseribers. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagra::.s and experiments 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library. lights, fue', &e.; and for the Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson. 

in Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman. Jonathan Paxsen, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m* 


Principals. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life. prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents. 
" Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP &Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
J streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue, black. olive and brown Cloths. 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 


American do do do do, 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 


Cassimeres 
English and French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 

| Buffand white cashineretie do 


| Tweed Cassimeres. 
| Black silk Velvets. 
Silk and worsted Serges, 
Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 
; ALSO, 

Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 

With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings. which we 

offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 
oe C, MURPHY, Honse and Sign Painter and 
Glazier, No. 17 Spruce street, one door below Second st. 
where he is prepared to execute ail orders with neatness ad 
despatch. 


}SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


T ELLWOO!) CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street, 


. e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 





at cash prices 4m 20-ly ; rt . 
I y sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
iry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
s ~ r ry 
Familiy Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
peor YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling. | 24 Chesnut sireets, Philadelphia. 4ml3 | 


. ton County, N. J The situation 1s retired, healthy and : ; 
AN APPRENTICE WANTED 


pleasant, the water is pure and Bolt; the farm coutains upwards 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘Those pupils who | py learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the l the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals at below Second WM. C. MURPHY. | 
of theit studies, when parents desire it. } 
‘Tue course of study includes all the elementary, as well as | a~ 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English BOOKS 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota JUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. | 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- | | Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; by Baker | 
cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and | & Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E. M. Fuller,8 East Bal- | 
specimens A large aud well selected Library wili be open to | timore street, Balumore, 


the use of the students r ; | Job Seott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 | 
In all the studies, partionar egre wil! be exercised to giv Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for | ters, Memoria's, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- | can Friends, &c. 12 vols i 10 5v 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and | Hugh Judge's ‘Journal, } 00} 
happiness in lite. | John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 | 
All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; | Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- : 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- | Philadelphia Memorials of dececsed Friends, Oo 












of those who may be entrusted to our care. 








The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second; county. Pa, 31 
. . . . . 7 Pe . T y 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day | Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N. Y. 50 
ry r " . “4 , ; » 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter Term will commence on | Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 31 





the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the | Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 








larged, 18mo, 3741. 


| Books and Stationery, &c, to Which he invites the attention of 
| School Teachers, Library Commitiees, and otbers 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 
He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books: 
among them will be tound Martha Sinith’s Letters, jnst publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany. 
lhe Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace. Friends’ Discipline, 


| Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &e. 3mo3v 


THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelliqencer, 
Is published every Seove schist 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 
ES 


rERMS —$3 per annum—2,50 if paid within six monthe— 
2,00 if paid within one month. Notice to discontinue a subsenp- 


tion of the Subseribers will be devoted to the improvement | Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 624 | ion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
| Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifiy Cents a square for the 


first, and ‘T’'wenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. Ter 
374 | lines or less constitute a square. 
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